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A Tool for Bankers: Operating Ratios 


The best assurance of a sound economy is a sound bank- 
ing system and the prime requisite of a sound banking 
system is scientific management. Perhaps more than any 
other businessmen, bankers have found that analyses of 
their extensive records enable them to apply many useful 
tools to their operations. One of the most useful tools is 
the annual operating ratio study made by each Federal 
Reserve Bank for the member banks of its District. Oper- 
ating ratios of banks are similar to credit ratios of non- 
financial business firms. Although the operating ratio 
analysis is a technical feature of bank operations, in many 
cases it is a technique which may be applied to other 
businesses as well. Because of the crucial role played by 
banks in the economy, such a technical tool may be of 
interest to a large number of participants in that economy. 

Reports on the operating ratios of individual member 
banks for the year 1952 have recently been sent to the 
president of each bank. These reports show how the 
individual bank compares with other banks of its size in 
the state and in the Sixth District as a whole with regard 
to some 37 ratios computed from items reported on the 
balance sheets and profit and loss statements received by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. The ratios shown 
are those judged to be most significant from the stand- 
point of bank operations. Deviations of the ratios of an 
individual bank from the group average are suggestive 
of phases of operations that might be subjected to review 
rather than indicative of lack of conformity with desir- 
able standards. 

Perhaps the best way to demonstrate the use of oper- 
ating ratios is to examine those of four hypothetical banks 
and determine what factors appear to be responsible for 
the deviation of each bank from the group average. In this 
way, the bank management can see how to diagnose 
difficulties and take steps to correct them. In setting up 
these hypothetical banks it was necessary to combine the 
ratios of several banks in order to preserve the confidential 
nature of the data. Although no bank in the District had 
ratios exactly like those analyzed, the ratios are typical of 
the operations of certain types of banks. The data analyzed 
are for banks with deposits of from 5 to 10 million dollars 
in 1952 because the problems of these banks are common 
to many banks, regardless of size. 


The banker frequently starts with this question: How 
well did my bank do in earning income? Chart I shows 
the ratio of total earnings to total assets for each of the 
four banks and the average of all banks of similar size in 
the Sixth District. Total earnings are, of course, computed 
before deductions for expenses and taxes. This figure, 
therefore, focuses attention upon the intake of the busi- 
ness and corresponds roughly to sales figures for non- 
financial business firms. By relating total earnings to 
assets, account is taken of the fact that some banks have 
more assets than others and, therefore, have more funds 
with which to operate. Bank A and B had lower-than- 
average ratios of total earnings to total assets, whereas 
Bank C and D had higher-than-average ratios. What fac- 
tors accounted for these differences and what steps could 
Bank A and B take to improve their position? 

Bank earnings, of course, come from four principal 
sources: interest on loans, interest on securities, service 
charges, and other earnings which include income from 
trust business and owned real estate and from miscellaneous 
sources. Since interest on loans and securities accounts for 
the greatest part of total earnings, the composition of 
assets and the rates of return on each type of asset play a 
large part in determining total earnings of an individual 
bank. There are wide variations between banks in the 
composition of assets and the rate of return on loans. On 
the other hand, there are only small variations between 
banks in the rate of return on securities. Chart II shows 
the composition of earnings and assets of the four speci- 
men banks and the average for the size group as well as 
the rates of return on loans and securities. 

It is apparent that Bank C and D, with the highest 
ratios of total earnings to assets, obtain a larger percent- 
age of their earnings from loans and a smaller percentage 
from United States securities, compared with the average 
bank for the size group and with the two specimen banks 
with the lowest ratios of total earnings to assets. It is 
also apparent that the high proportions of earnings on 
loans at Bank C and D were due to their higher pro- 
portions of loans to total assets as well as to their above- 
average rates of return on loans. Finally, the banks with 
the highest ratios of total earnings to assets were also 
those with the smallest ratios of cash assets to total assets; 
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the lower-earning banks held a greater proportion of their 
total assets in the form of cash assets. 

Although bankers know that the lending function is the 
most profitable aspect of bank operations, inspection of 
the operating ratios for individual banks points up those 
institutions which have not developed this function as well 
as others have. Bank A and B, for example, are able to 
determine what part of their below-average earning record 
is due to an unfavorable composition of assets. At Bank 
C and D, the higher-than-average return on loans may 
be largely the result of the development of new fields of 
lending operations. The managements of Bank A and B 
may consider expansion of consumer, real estate, and 
farm loans because these loans bring higher returns. By 
the same token, however, Bank C and D, with unusually 
high ratios of total earnings to assets, probably will assess 
whether these departments are over-expanded. 

Not only do the two specimen banks with low ratios of 
total earnings to assets have higher percentages of total 
assets in low-earning Government securities, but they also 
have higher-than-average amounts of total assets invested 
in cash assets including vault cash, correspondent bal- 
ances, and reserves. The managements of Bank A and B 
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can, therefore, re-examine their requirements for vault 
cash and correspondent balances, and satisfy themselves 
as to whether excess reserves with the Federal Reserve 
Bank are too large. 

Although the expenses of a bank are frequently blamed 
for lower-than-average profitability, expenses, in many 
cases, are not easily trimmed. Chart III shows the expenses 
as a percentage of total earnings for the four specimen 
banks and the average for the size group. Normally, about 
one half of bank expenses are wages and salaries and the 
other half consists of interest on time and savings deposits 
and various miscellaneous expenses such as utilities, legal 
fees, and building maintenance. It is interesting to note 
that with but one exception, the percentage of earnings 
paid out in the form of expenses is larger at banks that 
are more successful in obtaining income. Thus, the 
expenses of Bank D are a considerably greater percentage 
of total earnings than are the expenses of Bank A. 

In comparing the expense ratios of his bank with the 
average for the size group, a banker will take into account 
the fact that bank officers are sometimes the principal 
stockholders so that some part of the division between 
wages and salaries and dividends may have little real 
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meaning. Moreover, because a high proportion of time 
deposits may mean small turnover, the banker may regard 
the amount paid as interest on time deposits as a partial 
substitute for wages of additional workers needed to proc- 
ess checking accounts. Thus a bank with a high propor- 
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tion of time to total deposits may expect a smaller deposit 
turnover with a consequent reduction in the work load. 

The lesson to be learned from the ratios dealing with 
expenses of individual member banks relates largely to 
the different ways in which the various types of expenses 
may be reduced. Greater mechanization may improve the 
ratio of wages and salaries to total earnings of some banks 
but may be no solution for other banks. On the other 
hand, a greater emphasis upon time deposits may reduce 
the work load of some banks but may lead to little reduc- 
tion of deposit turnover in other banks and thus forestall 
a reduction of the wage bill. It is here that the individual 
banker must exercise judgment. 

The focus of the entire operating ratio study is, of course, 
upon profitability. No less than six of the 37 ratios com- 
puted in the study deal directly with this factor. The 
accompanying table shows the various measures of profit- 
ability, as well as the percentage of total earnings paid 
out in income taxes, for each of the four specimen banks 
and the group average. It is easily seen that the various 
indicators of profitability do not tell the same story for 
each bank. In using operating ratios, the alert banker 
looks at several ratios to determine his profitability. 

Perhaps the best measure of the over-all efficiency of 


Bank Bank Group Bank Bank 

Ratios: A B_ Average C D 
Total Capital Accounts: 
Profits Before Income 


Taxes ...... 146 140 15.2 13.4 8.8 

Net Profits After Taxes . 8.6 8.9 96 10.4 6.3 
Total Assets: 

Net Current Earnings . 92 69 1.13 1.22 1.06 

Net Profits after Taxes . 58 41 -62 -78 .42 
Total Earnings: 

Net Current Earnings . 43.7 31.9 37.5 340 24.2 

Taxes on Net Income . 19.1 11.1 12.1 6.3 3.8 

Net Profits after Taxes . 27.5 19.2 20.9 21.8 9.6 


individual bank operations is the ratio of net current earn- 
ings to total assets. By this measure, only Bank C exceeds 
the group average of 1.13. On the other hand, Bank A 
and B are substantially below the average. The manage- 
ment of Bank D will notice that despite its above-average 
ability to obtain income, its expenses are so high that its 
efficiency, as measured by the ratio of net current earnings 
to total assets, is below average. The ratio of net current 
earnings to total assets is not, of course, a direct measure 
of profitability but a measure of current operating efficiency. 

When a measure of profitability is desired, the most 
meaningful ratios are those computed on the basis of total 
capital accounts. Ranked in respect to the ratio of profits 
before income taxes to total capital accounts, Bank A and 
B are high, but Bank D, the bank with the best record in 
obtaining income, is low. The impact of profits after taxes, 
however, is not evenly distributed among the four specimen 
banks. Bank C earned the greatest profits after taxes for 
its shareholders, when computed as a percentage of total 
capital accounts, and Bank D earned the least profits. 

The problems confronting commercial bank manage- 
ment are, of course, greatly complicated because, more 
than most nonfinancial businesses, banks are vested with 
special responsibility to the public interest. For this 
reason, the banker must always assess steps for improving 
his earnings position in the light of basic soundness of the 
institution. Chart II suggests that Bank A and B could 
improve their earnings by increasing the proportion of 
loans in their earning assets. On the other hand, these 
banks may experience large deposit fluctuations and thus 
find it necessary to hold much of their assets in the form 
of short-term securities, which may be readily liquidated. 
Although there is no ready substitute for a thorough analy- 
sis of seasonal deposit changes, the ratio of time to total 
deposits gives some indication of the stability of a bank’s 
total deposits. This ratio is charted for each of the four 
banks and for the group average in Chart I. 

Bank B and C both have a large proportion of time 
deposits, whereas Bank A and D are considerably below 
the average in this respect. When the percentage distribu- 
tion of each of the specimen banks is examined in Chart II, 
however, it would seem that only in Bank C does the asset 
composition appear to be appropriate to the nature of the 
deposit liabilities. Bank D would seem to be over-loaned 
and without sufficient easily liquidated Government securi- 
ties considering that most of its deposits are demand obli- 
gations. On the other hand, Bank B with a very large pro- 
portion of time to total deposits would seem to be unduly 
conservative in extending loans. 

Another “soundness” ratio to be considered is that 
dealing with capital. Like all other businesses, banks re- 
quire a certain amount of equity interest, not only to 
satisfy certain legal requirements but also to maintain a 
sound basis of operation. Unlike other business firms, 
banks are able to get along with a relatively small propor- 
tion of capital to total assets. Whether a particular bank’s 
capital is adequate, however, depends, among other things, 
upon its asset composition and the nature of its liabilities. 
Well-run banks which are lower than average on capital in 
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proportion of highly liquid securities in their portfolio. 
Examination of Chart I reveals that Bank B has a lower- 
than-average ratio of capital to total assets. On the other 
hand, Bank D, with only a small proportion of Govern- 
ment securities, has only the average ratio of capital to 
total assets. Again, there is no objective standard of the 
“right” proportion of capital to total assets; the individual 
banker must decide what is right for his bank. 

The actual use of operating ratios in judging the per- 
formance of an individual bank, diagnosing maladies, and 
prescribing remedies is, of course, a task requiring judg- 
ment. Small differences between comparable ratios for the 
individual bank and the average for the size group prob- 
ably have little real meaning and can readily be ignored. 
A competent bank management knows that no single 
ratio deserves undue attention; the total picture is the most 
important item that can be obtained from a study of the 
operating ratios of a commercial bank. Moreover, any 
thorough analysis of bank operations requires not only an 
examination of the operating ratios for a single year but 
also a study of the ratios for several previous years. Fre- 
quently individual banks find it profitable to keep running 
charts on loans and deposits in order to compare the per- 
formance of their bank with other banks in their area. 

The number of requests for additional copies of the 
operating ratio reports from Sixth District bankers testifies 
to their use of the reports not only as an internal aid to 
management but also as a device to acquaint directors, 
stockholders, and major customers with their problems 
and achievements. Major national corporations also fre- 
quently request the published summary ratios for District 
banks. These firms receive reports from the individual 
banks in the Southeast with which they do business and 
they find it helpful to compare the operating ratios of those 
banks with averages of banks of similar size. Thus, al- 
though bank operating ratios serve first as a technical tool 
of management, the story they tell has considerable inter- 
est to many people who are somewhat removed from the 
day-to-day operations of a commercial bank. 


THOMAS R. ATKINSON 


Bank Announcements 


The Warrington Bank, a nonmember bank located 
in Warrington, Florida, began remitting at par on 
March 18 for checks drawn on it when received 
from the Federal Reserve bank. The bank’s officers 
are: Joseph A. Milner, President; Robert E. Egel- 
hoff, First Vice President; W. E. Grimsley, Second 
Vice President; and C. P. Woodbury, Cashier. Its 
capital stock amounts to $150,000 and surplus and 
undivided profits to $75,000. 

Effective April 1, The Commercial Bank of Live 
Oak, Live Oak, Florida, will remit at par. The bank's 
officers are: L. J. Day, President; W. F. Bell, Execu- 
tive Vice President; W. M. Jernigan, Vice President; 
and F. O. Bradbury, Cashier. Its capital stock 
amounts to $100,000 and surplus and undivided 


profits to $243,076. 


Slower Collections 


Collection ratios at Sixth District department and furniture 
stores at the start of this year were below those of a year 
ago. Beginning with the last quarter of 1951, the instal- 
ment collection ratio at furniture stores declined steadily 
through February 1953. A similar pattern was evident in 
the charge and instalment collection ratios at department 
stores through the first half of 1952. In the last six months 
of 1952, however, their instalment ratio showed little . 
change, but the charge account ratio increased slightly. 

Collection ratios show a relationship between payments 
made by consumers on their accounts during a month and 
receivables outstanding at the beginning of the month. 
The ratios are reliable indicators of the speed with which 
consumers pay their obligations. A declining ratio thus 
reflects a slowdown in payments. 

Undoubtedly part of the decline in the ratios that has 
occurred recently is attributable to an increase in receiv- 
ables. Accounts receivable outstanding at District furniture 
stores were higher in every month of 1952 than they were 
in the same months a year earlier, a trend which continued 
through February this year. At department stores, charge 
account indebtedness was above the year-ago mark even 
longer. Not until June 1952, however, did department 
store instalment receivables outstanding move ahead of the 
level attained in the like period of 1951. 

A survey of a representative group of department and 
furniture stores in the District undertaken by this Bank in 
March reveals additional information as to the cause of 
the recent decline in collection ratios. According to the 
survey, the easing of consumer credit controls in the fall of 
1951 and their suspension in May 1952 were responsible 
for part of the slowdown. Under Regulation W, a con- 
sumer buying a refrigerator was required to put 15 per- 
cent down and to pay the balance in no more than 18 
months. Today, however, retailers are advertising such 
credit terms as “Nothing down and 24 months to pay” 
and “$10 delivers any television set.” Merchants, never- 
theless, are trying to persuade customers to make larger 
downpayments and to settle their accounts in less time. 

The survey further revealed that the rate of delinquency 
today is higher than a year ago and thus contributed to the 
decline. More intensive competition among retailers for 
the consumer’s dollar is a natural outcome of the return 
to a buyer’s market. In the battle for buyers, merchants 
apparently have had to ease credit terms. Retailers, how- 
ever, realize that when terms become too liberal some 
consumers tend to overbuy in relation to their incomes 
and thus have difficulty meeting scheduled payments. 

Credit managers are acutely aware of a collection prob- 
lem. Many of the responding stores pointed out that 
accounts are under surveillance more often and collections 
are pushed more vigorously than in the past. Several stores 
stated that their policy today calls for a more careful selec- 
tion of customers. Retailers do not expect an improvement 
in the trend of collections. Rather, they believe that 
collections are likely to become slower because of keener 
competition for the consumer’s dollar. 

Basit A. WAPENSKY 
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Consumer Debt: How Much is Too Much? 


Consumer debt throughout the country, which has been 
increasing at a rate of some 300 million dollars a month 
for the last year, is now about 24 billion dollars. Exactly 
how much of this debt is owed by consumers in the South- 
east is not known, but in January, Sixth District commer- 
cial banks alone had nearly half a billion dollars of con- 
sumer short-term credit outstanding. Other District lend- 
ers have also been active in extending this type of credit. 
Although total consumer credit outstanding is no higher 
than the level reached in 1939, when compared with total 
personal income, concern over its volume and rate of 
growth has been expressed frequently in recent months. 
Despite the slightly lower rate of increase of this debt at 
District banks than at banks throughout the country since 
1951, District lenders, along with those in the nation, are 
beginning to ask the question, “How much is too much?” 
This question may best be answered in terms of the nation- 
al figures on the nature of consumer credit, who uses it, 
and what is its role in the economy. 
What is it? Consumer debt includes debts incurred to 
purchase automobiles, furniture, television sets, and house- 
hold appliances. The figure further includes charge account 
debt, unpaid utility bills, and outstanding medical expenses, 
as well as signature loans, etc. It does not include mort- 
gage debt on homes nor borrowings for business or invest- 
ment purposes. Although some families may be able to 
save money by purchasing goods on credit and thus may 
regard such debts as partially self-liquidating, the distin- 
guishing characteristic of consumer debt to the economy as 
a whole is that it does not produce an income out of which 
the loan can be repaid. 


Most Important in Middle Income Group The latest 
material available on who owes debt is contained in. the 
Survey of Consumer Finances sponsored by the Federal 
Reserve System, which deals with the situation in early 
1952. These data cover only non-business families; farm 
operators and families owning businesses are excluded 
because of the difficulty of separating personal from busi- 
ness finances for these units. Early last year, about half of 
the non-business families owed some money for purchases 
of goods and services for current consumption. 

Families owing money for consumption purposes were 
most numerous in the middle and “lower-upper” income 
groups. The $3,000 to $7,500 income group, which re- 
ceived 60 percent of the total income paid to non-business 
units, owed 65 percent of the consumer debt of non-busi- 
ness units. Craftsmen, unskilled workers, and service work- 
ers were the greatest proportionate users of consumer credit. 


When is it Too High? The question of whether con- 
sumer debt is too high cannot be answered by comparing 
present levels of income, liquid assets, and consumer debt 
with previous levels. About one-half of the families or 
spending units have no consumer debt and, therefore, their 
incomes will not be used to pay any part of the debt. 
Moreover, a large proportion of the liquid assets of the 
spending units are owned by those having no consumer 


debt or only nominal amounts. Finally, it is unrealistic to 
believe that the debt will be completely extinguished. For 
this reason, a better test of the safety of the present level 
of consumer indebtedness is needed. 

The test of whether consumer debt is too high for the 
individual family is, of course, how seriously the monthly 
debt payment deranges the family budget and whether it 
allows for future emergencies. Calculations may be made 
on the basis of survey data of a year ago and certain 
assumptions as to how the increase in consumer debt and 
income since then has affected the debt burden. 

If the average maturity of consumer debt is one year, 
the average non-business family with such debts probably 
must pay out between 15 and 20 percent of their monthly 
income after taxes in order to keep the collector away from 
the door. Some debtor families may be able to maintain 
scheduled payments by borrowing from new sources so 
that their aggregate debt will remain the same. Other 
debtor families will be able to pay off all debt and still 
others may go more heavily in debt. If the average pay- 
ment of 15 to 20 percent of monthly take-home pay, how- 
ever, is truly representative of the present debt payment by 
debtor families, this slice, together with other family finan- 
cial obligations, does not leave the average debtor family 
with any great surplus of uncommitted income. 


Effect on the Economy For the economy as a whole, 
consumer credit tends to accentuate business fluctuations. 
In a period of low incomes, when boosts to consumption 
expenditures would be beneficial, the level of consumer 
credit is low. In a period of high incomes and high con- 
sumption expenditures, however, increases in consumer 
credit add to already swollen consumer purchases. 

In 1952, the expansion of consumer credit played a 
large part in the record increase in consumer expenditures. 
From the fourth quarter of 1951 to the fourth quarter of 
1952, personal consumption expenditures increased 11.5 
billion dollars, measured in annual rate terms. During 
1952, consumer indebtedness increased 3.3 billion dollars. 
Thus, it would appear that nearly 30 percent of the in- 
crease in consumption expenditures last year was made 
possible by the expansion of consumer credit. 

Although to the individual borrower and lender, it is 
the level of the debt and the difficulty of repayment that 
creates the problem, to the economy it is the possibility of 
a change in the rate of growth of the debt that seems to 
be most important. Because of the importance of growing 
consumer credit in sustaining the present growth in per- 
sonal consumption expenditures, any change in the rate of 
growth of consumer credit might well have a pronounced 
effect upon the economy. The problem reduces to this: It 
is scarcely conceivable that consumer credit can continue 
to grow at its present rate, but any substantial decline in 
that rate will be a depressing factor in maintaining the cur- 
rent rate of consumption. It is the classic problem or being 
caught between Scylla and Charybdis. 

THOMAS R. ATKINSON 
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) Sixth District Statistics 
Instalment Cash Loans Condition of 27 Member Banks in Leading Cities 
tic to Volume Outstandings 
’ Percent Change Percent Change 
For Feb. 1953 from Feb. 1953 from 
level Report- Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Mar. 18 Feb. 18 Mar. 19 F b. 18 Ma 19 
Lender ing 1953-1952 1953-1952 Item 1953 1953 1952 “19531952 
Federal creditunions. .... . 33 4 +23 +1 +32 ; 
r the | Statecreditunins. ...... 18 => +36 +1 +35 Loans and investments— 
industrial banks... .. 7 —0 +10 2,899,149 2,956,132 2,783,568 —2 +4 
nthly | industrial toan companies 10 —1 +14 +0 +6 Loans—Net .. . . . . 1,240,335 1,221,805 1,077,341 +2 +15 
Small loan companies... . . . 32 +5 =2 Loans—Gross . . . . . . 1,262,011 1,243,036 1,097,147 +2 +15 
er it | Commercial banks... 33 +436 +1 +28 Commercial, industrial, 
nade and agricultural loans . 727,601 711,136 641,215 +2 +15 
Retail Furniture Store Operations 
rtain dealers in securities . . 12,393 13,679 9,653 -9 +28 
chasing and carryin 
and of Stores February 1953 from securities... 34,063 36,499 «33,168 —7 +3 
year, | Cashsalss.... +2 Otherloans ..... . 384,991 378,841 322,457 +19 
Instalment and other credit sales. . . . . 126 +1 =4 Investments—Total .. . . 1,658,814 1,734,327 1,706,227 Saeed —3 
| Accounts receivable, end of month . . . . 134 —3 +31 Bills, certificates, 
inventories, end of mon + -S.bonds .....-. 26 —l +17 
Other securities . . . . 250,968 254,214 236,115 —1 +6 
Wholesale Sales and Inventories* Reserve with F.R.Banks . 536,021 525,578 534960 +2 +0 
ntain nvauit . ..... — +3 
Sales Inventories Balances with domestic 
No. of Percent Change of Percent Change Demand deposits adjusted” 2451477 2431954 2,082,067 33 
ther Firms _Feb.1953from Fi¢ms Feb. 28, 1953, from_ Time deposits... . . 560,020 558,227 538,278 +0 +4 
- still Type of Report- Jan. Feb. _- Report- Jan. 31 Feb. 29 U.S. Gov't deposits. . . . 69,241 109,367 94,266 —37 —27 
Wholesaler ing 1953 1952 ing 1953 1952 Deposits of domestic banks . 676,624 688,937 654,259 —2 +3 
pay- Automotive Supplies 5 = —29 +7 —18 Borrowings ....... 19,000 35,750 11,500 —47 +65 
ectrical—Wiring supplies . — +1 +18 * 
how- Appliances. . . +39 +36 +22 +21 
nt by | industria! supplies 4 Debits to Individual Bank Accounts 
| [umber and bldy. mat’ls +1 6 —9 +11 
mily Plumbing & heating supplies 4 —13 =—21 3 +6 +27 See 
equipment . . = +10 6 —3 —10 Percent Change 
Drugs and sundries... . —15 +5 _Feb. 1953 from 2 Mos. 
hole. Drygoods.......- 16 +4 Sed 10 +11 +3 Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan Feb. 1953 
: 9 Groceries—Full-line . Sie: Ga —s +0 32 +1 +2 Place 1953 1953 1952 1953 1952 from 1952 
ions. Voluntary group. 3 —12 —13 
| Specialty lines. -3 4 +2 ALABAMA 
otion Tobacco products. .... —10 +4 7 +1 +7 Anniston 27,781 31,671 27,164 —12 +2 +3 
Miscellaneous ...... +1 11 +1 Birmingham .. . 388,41 466,247 420,196 —17 —3 
Con- | *Based on U. S. Department of Commerce figures. 183,242 144,376 —16 
Percent Change 393,592 36: 
jacksonville . . . 376,669 —14 +4 +9 
ed a Sales Inventories Miami... . . 387,447 419,171 283 +6 +12 
Feb. 1953 from Yr-to-Date Feb. 28, 1953, from Greater Miami* . . 3,234 656,231 579,169 —s +4 +9 
er Of | Place 1953 1952 19: 1953 1952 St. Petersburg . 5, 114350 871639 «1640.15 
11.5 | ALABAMA. .... +0 +8 +7 +11 +13 Tampa..... 193,610 4,264 0,206 —10 +14 +16 
teh Birmingham .... —0 +7 +4 +10 +6 West Palm Beach*. 71,236 73,496 781 —3 +10 +11 
urin: Mobile... —5 +16 +20 GEORGIA 
Montgomery... +1 +9 +8 Albany . 37,119 42,726 32,561 —13 +14 +10 
llars. FLORIDA 49 Atlanta... 1,051,614 1,178,662 1,052,785 —0 +2 
e in- Miami +5 +8 +1 —2 12°634 + 
i 12,943 11,081 —2 14 
erton. .... 4,231 
Tampa eee +1 +4 Gainesville® . . . 22,614 4,669 22,530 
i . Petersburg . . + + +1 +4 —2 +11 riffin a 14,121 3,978 12,457 +1 +13 +9 
it is Tampa. —6 +1 +4 Macon 72,626 81,743 4,843 —ll —3 —6 
go —0 +2 +17 +8 Newnan. .... 9,267 12,427 12,092 —25 —23 —23 
that —5 —1 +2 +20 +8 Romet 24,957 28623 23371 —13 +7 +6 
t f ee +3 +5 Savannah... . 109,979 135,916 107, —19 +3 +7 
is to LOUISIANA 
win am — Baton Rouge. . . 121,340 138,331 111,692 — 
= +? +6 Lake Charles 52,198 59.71 fis 
p+ be New Orleans. 858885 840.553 —20 “42 ‘49 
te of MISSISSIPPI . . . +1 +4 +14 +2 MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson +6 +1 — 19,804 —10 +1 +1 
eridian**® + + jackson... 561 173,606 —26 1 
: Bristol-Kingsport- TENNESSEE 
nue +4 Chattanooga. . . 191,825 276,004 167,861 —30 +14 +21 
1e in = Knoxville. . . . 45,819 177,093 122,322 —18 +19 +17 
I + Nashville... . 407,833 416,626 384,421 
cur- +7 +18 +11 +7 +7 SIXTH DISTRICT 
—3 +4 +5 +10 +9 
publication of figures for this city, a special sample has b ti 
constructed which is not confined exclusively to department stores. Figures for aoe 342 Cities. . . 131,524,000 148,996 000 128,022,000 __ —12 +3 +5 
IN department stores, however, are not used in computing the District percent changes. *Not included in Sixth District totals. 
Je 


Sixth District Ind 
1947-49 — 100 
Manufacturing Cotton Construction Gasoline Tax Furniture 
Employment Consumption* * Contracts Collections Store Sales* /** 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1953 1952 1952 1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 
NADJUSTED 
District Total . . . . 113 114 108 111 106 121 149 155 145 83p 84 
Alabama 4 - 108 109 104 112 107 121 157 91 92 142 153 134 85 75 90 
Florida. . . . . . 138 136 129 3 i. 136 147 122 172 172 157 88 88r 
Georgia. . .... 113 114 112 111 105 123 221 194 214 143 151 137 89p 71 89 
Louisiana. . . . . 102 107r 99 ce ; os 309 159 146 117 133 154 83 83r 82 
114 107 124 130 117 237 135 75 154 146 146 
115¢ 105 108 105 108 100 130 132 157 165 137 70 65 71 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
District Total . . . . 113 113 108 104 102 114 - ree oe 149 155 145 98p 96r 99r 
Alabama. .... 106 107 102 149 156 141 97 100 103 
Florida. . . . .. 129 130 120 159 166 146 98 113 99r 
Georgia. . . ... 113 113 112 150 148 143 101p 102 
Louisiana. . . . . 104 103r 101 5 120 135 157 96 100r 94 
Mississippi . . . . 115 113 109 161 155 1 
Tennessee. . . . . 116 115r 106 163 174 143 89 88 90 
Department Store Sales and Stocks** Other District Indexes y 
Adjusted Unadjusted Adjusted Unadjusted 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. ‘Feb. Feb. Jan. ‘Feb, 
195319531952 195319531952 1953 1953 1952 1953 1953-1952 
1271 112r 104 97r 94r Construction contracts* ... 188 141 139 
— 130. 117r 97 94 96r Residential .. . oe 161 153r 146 
ham. r 
125 99 94 87 Louisiana and Mississippi**. 140 138 128 142 141 130 
Jackson... . .. 2 112r lllr 87 8lr 86r Turnover of demand deposits* . 22.9 24.6 25.3 23.1 25.8 255 
Jai. Dec. Jan. Jan. De Jan. 
Mfg. emp. by type 1953, 1952 1952 1953. 1952 1952 
Nashville... . 125 119 102r 93 81 76 Apparel. 1350 119 2 
New Orleans... .. . 115 122 106 9. 87 Chemicals . 113 1X 
Tampa........ 115 120 110r 99 97 94 Fabricated metals . . .. 166 169r 1 
DISTRICT STOCKS* . . . 140p 140r 129r 139p 126r 1281 ood . eee 105 110r 103 
Lbr., wood prod., furn. & fix. 94 95r 95 
1To permit publication of figures for this city, a sample has been constructed that is Paper and allied prod... . . .. ce sé 132 132r = 131 
not confined to department stores. Such non-department stores are not included in the Primary metals... . 2. ee : 105 105r = 101 
District index. Textiles 101 102r 100 
*Does not include data for al La., Miss., Tenn. I ire si rans.equip. . ..... 
all of Miss., and Tenn. Other totals for entire six states i is 
Sources: Mfg. emp., state depts. of labor; cotton consumption, U. S. Bureau Census; Fuel-gen.. 225 238 170 
construction contracts, F. W. Dodge Corp.; gas. tax, state depts. of rev.; furn. sales, a 
dept. store sales, turnover of dem. dep., FRB Atlanta; petrol. prod., U. S. Bureau r Revised 
of Mines; elec. power prod., Fed. Power Comm. Indexes calculated by this Bank. p Preliminary 
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